
school opened Monday, August" 27, 1956, a 
few adults were there to spit on the black 
students, beat them with sticks, insult them. 
Roving ■ bands of hoodlums began “chasing 
niggers” through the fetreets. 

There was no one |o stop them. Clinton’^ 
police force did what it could but it was 
made up of five men, not one of whom was 
under the age of 60. 

Crowds began to gather on the courthouse 
lawn to listen to Kasper and to some of the 
South’s seediest hatemongers who had 
rushed to Clinton from Alabama,- North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, to lend their vicious 
tongues. On Tuesday there were 200; by Sat- 
urday there were 2,000, many if not most of 
whom came from outside Clinton. • • '•••»' 

Governor Frank Clement finally sent the - 
National Guard to Clinton, but it was too 
late. The hateful bigots had perceived the 
fatal flaw in racial gradualism, the vacuum 
of law enforcement. ,The biggest corpora- 
tions, even states and , cities, had to bend to 
Supreme Court decisions but not this malevo- 
lent minority. Clinton proved that Supreme 
Court decisions on race were not going to 
get effective federal law enforcement — as 
they are not getting even today, 16 years 
later. .d " ' 

^Clinton fixed the perverse function of vio- 
lence in racial integration: that lawlessness 
was, incredibly, to be an excuse to permit 
more lawlessness, that violence was to be- 
come a reason to seek “softer” laws, that the 
voices, of hatred could bp allowed to create 
so much dissension that the President who 
proclaimed himself an advocate of law and 
order could be seeking a way, even a consti- 
tutional; amendment, , to, try to appease and, 
please the worst of us.and the worst in us. , 


black to be changed meant to - the white 
Southerner a profound loss of identity and 
sense of seif. Without the black man there 
was no “South,” none at all. It was a mo- 
ment, anyway, like the moment in 1800-1820, ; 
when the best "side of the South had a 
chance to tell the worst side where it could 
go. 

At Clinton the “good people” did their 
share: the mayor, the school principal, the 
faculty, the student, body, particularly the 
football team, actively worked for integra- 


The writer is a freelancer who has 
covered Southern school desegregation 
over a number of years. 


Hill, the Clinton black ghetto, so that the 
bus had to pass the door of Clinton High,' 
going and coming. 

It was the humiliation and hardship, the 
absurdity, the dramatic unabashed racism of 
this busing that caused the black parents of 
Clinton to bring one of the first successful 
suits for integration of a public high school 
after the 1954 Supreme Court school deci- 
sion. 

The suit led to what can now be seen as a 
major turning point in the history of school 
integration. What happened at Clinton in 
1956 proved that the. Supreme Court’s delib- 
erate 'speed strategy was doomed. Tokenism, 
moderation, the assumption which men like 
President Eisenhower made that there must 
be “good” men in the South who could and 
would step in and handle the change respon- 
sibly and peacefully— Clinton proved that 
these concepts were innocent, futile and 
sometimes fatal. 

IF CLINTON had gone well, there would 
have been no need for controversy over bus- 
ing today, in 1972. And there was a chance 
that it might have done so; almost, one can 
now see, the last chance. In 1956, there had 
not yet been a major violent confrontation 
over school integration. There was then still 
a feeling in the white South that the Su- 
preme Court would . have to be obeyed, no 
matter what a few Southern politicians were 
saying about “massive resistance.” 

There were more subtle, deeper feelings, 
too, feelings that were not often openly 
talked about. Many Southerners were glad 
at the prospect of being relieved of the bur- 
den and the guilt of their racial history. In 
this sense, they welcomed change; if they 
feared change it was because they knew bet- 
ter than anyone else the role black people 
played in creating “The South,” the regional 
culture. Black people are at the center of 
the regional identity, and for the role of the 


tion. “The ruling is the law . of the land, must 
be observed by all of us,” the local Courier- 
News warned its readers. The Establishment 
of Clinton had created an atmosphere of 
compliance in the town before school 
opened in the third week of August. 

BUT THE weekend before school opened 
a young man named John Kasper turned up 
in Clinton from Greenwich Village, where 
he had been nurturing fascist and bigoted 
fancies in a correspondence with Ezra 
Pound. Kasper went from door to door, chal- 
lenging people with his hate talk. When the 
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